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TO  SOCRATES  - 

•••  although  blind,  he  opened  men's  eyes 

• • •  who  sought  happiness  over  futility 

• • •  who  taught  people  to  think  for  themselves 

•••  who  queried  dogma  and  was  condemned 

• • •  who  cursed  not  the  porter  of  hemlock 


FOREWORD 


This  is  a  history.  It  is  the  history  of  the  who,  the  what,  the 
where,  the  when,  the  why  and  the  how  as  it  pertains  to  the 
orientation  and  mobility  project  in  the  state  of  Montana.  As 
the  project  completes  its  third  and  final  year,  it  is  appropriate 
that  these  words  be  set  to  print  to  act  as  a  foundation  for 
similar  endeavors. 

The  blind  man  who  knows  his  history  can  only  be  impatient  with 
those  who  express  nostalgia  for  what  seem  to  be  more  gracious 
and  easier  times.  For  the  blind,  those  were  cruel,  harsh  times 
and  the  pity  they  received  did  nothing  to  alleviate  this.  When, 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  blind  began  to  emerge  from  their 
ghettos  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  to  demand  a  place  in  society, 
it  was  at  the  birth  of  a  new  political  and  social  atmosphere. 
Revolution  was  in  the  air.  People  talked  of  freedom  and  equality 
and  the  rights  of  individuals.  That  the  blind  should  also  demand 
liberty  and  fraternity  startled  some  but,  in  theory  at  least,  they 
could  not  be  denied.  By  his  own  efforts,  together  with  those  friends 
who  believed  in  his  ability,  he  began  to  establish  the  institutes 
for  his  social  welfare  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  social  service 
landscape  of  today.  The  blind  man  who  knows  his  history  knows  that 
his  fortune  and  his  happiness  lie  with  those  who  cling  to  belief 
in  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  who  reject  the  doctrine  that 
physical  markings  justify  the  setting  apart  of  groups  and  classes. 

Unfortunately,  future  historians  are  apt  to  write  of  our  current 
attitudes  toward  the  blind  as  ones  which  forced  them  into  constant 
struggle  for  ego-balance.  In  the  ever  shifting  attitudes  of  those 
about  him,  at  one  moment  he  is  intimately  defined  as  one  "of  us"  -  the 
group,  and  then  in  another  social  context,  the  next  moment,  he  is 
generically  defined  as  one  "of  them"  -  the  blind. 


WHO 


Who  are  the  blind  ?  Definitions  of  blindness  range  from  a  complete 
loss  of  sight  to  various  degrees  of  residual  vision.  For  instance, 
90  million  Americans  have  some  ocular  malfunction,  and,  of  the 
3.5  million  who  have  a  permanent  non-correctable  defect,  1  million 
are  functionally  blind  and  cannot  read  newspaper  print. 1 

Actually,  all  statistics  on  blindness  are  estimated  and  the  precise 
number  of  blind  people  in  the  United  States  is  unknown  because 
different  definitions  of  blindness  have  resulted  in  reporting  in- 
consistencies. Most  states,  however,  accept  a  "legal"  definition  of 
blindness  used  for  determining  eligibility  for  public  assistance 
and  income  tax  exemptions.  For  these  economic  reasons,  a  person  has 
come  to  be  considered  blind  if  his  central  visual  acuity  does  not 
exceed  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  lenses  or  his  visual 
field  is  less  than  an  angle  of  20  degrees.  In  simpler  terms,  a 
person  is  said  to  be  blind  if  he  can  see  no  more  at  a  distance  of 
20  feet  than  a  person  with  normal  sight  can  see  at  a  distance  of 
200  feet.  Thus,  only  430,000  Americans  are  "legally"  blind  according 
to  this  accepted  theory  based  on  a  definition  adopted  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  193^. 

Exact  statistics  for  Montana  are  also  unknown  but  various  estimates 
would  indicate  that  there  are  between  1,500  and  2,000  individuals 
who  are  legally  blind  in  this  state.  If  national  percentages  are  also 
true  for  Montana,  there  are,  perhaps,  4,000  Montanans  who  can  not 
read  newspaper  print. 


Duane,  Thomas  D.,  Ophthalmic  Research:  Research  to  Prevent 
Blindness,  Inc.,  New  York;  I965 


Over  forty  percent  of  all  new  cases  of  blindness  in  the  United 
States  are  due  to  Glaucoma,  diabetes  and  cataracts. 1  Other  causes 
include  vascular  diseases,  prenatal  influence,  eye  injuries  and 
eye  infections.  The  rate  of  blindness  increases  with  age,  Nearly 
half  (  if7.2#  )  of  the  legally  blind  population  is  65  years  of  age 
or  older.  This  is  due  to  the  increased  proportion  of  persons  65 
or  over  and  the  longer  life  expectancy  in  the  United  States  which 
carries  with  it  a  high  rate  of  blindness  from  the  diseases  of  age, 
such  as  cataract  and  glaucoma,  general  systemic  illness,  and 
retinal  deterioration.  Twenty-nine  and  one  half  percent  of  those 
classed  as  blind  are  in  the  40-6*4-  age  group  and  thirteen  and  one 
half  percent  are  between  the  ages  of  20  and  39.  Almost  ten  percent 
of  the  blind  population  is  under  20  years  old. 


THE  BLIND  SERVED  BY  TBE  MONTANA  MOBILITY  PROJECT: 

The  mobility  project  in  the  state  of  Montana  has  strived  to  treat 
the  blind  individuals  it  has  served  as  "people"  -  nothing  less, 
nothing  more.  Individual,  rather  than  collective,  characteristics 
were  endeared.  The  polymerous  aphorisms  of  delineation  created  by 
modern  social-psychologists  and  governmental  bureaucrats  have  boon 
discarded.  The  statistics  presented  hare  are,  therefore,  but  a 
numerical  collection  of  data.  The  organization,  interpretation  and 
analysis  of  these  numbers  is  left  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  do. 

During  the  three-year  life  of  the  Montana  mobility  pxoject,  a  total 
of  9^  individuals  received  services  of  one  kind  or  another.  Some 
were  seen  for  perhaps  only  an  hour  or  two;  e*g.  for  a  consultation 
or  evaluation  as  the  result  of  a  referral.  Others  have  been  seen 
again  and  again  involving  as  much  as  200  hours;  e.g.  as  in  the 
case  of  some  newly  blinded  individuals  where  concentrated  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  daily  living  skills,  orientation  and  mobility „ 

Information  given  in  the  appendices  will  give  the  reader  a  bettor 
idea  of  the  variety  of  instructional  activities  in  which  the  author 
was  involved.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  individualize  instruction. 
What  might  have  been  appropriate  for  one  individual  may  have  been 
beyond  the  capabilities  or  needs  of  another.  In  many  instances  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  spent  with  those  around  the  blind  individual 
in  an  attempt  to  channel  their  concern  and  energies  toward  more  con- 
structive pursuits. 


All  statistics  are  from  the  NSPB  Fact  Book  :  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc.,  New  York;  I966 


The  reader  is  invited  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the 
data  presented  here. 

Of  the  9^  individuals  contacted  by  the  author: 

38  are  totally  blind 

50  were  seen  during  the  fiscal  year,  1972 

34  are  under  the  age  of  30 

26  are  over  the  age  of  65 

1^  are  receiving  public  assistance  payments 

13  are  college  students 

12  are  elementary  or  high  school  students 

17  were  given  on  the  job  training 

60  are  males 

32  were  blind  at  birth 

6  have  died  since  the  inception  of  instruction 
k  are  blind  because  of  suicide  attempts 

12  are  diabetic 

62  are  clients  of  the  Visual  Services  Division 

7  are  self  employed 
31  are  married 

6  were  married  after  the  advent  of  blindness 

6  were  divorced  after  the  advent  of  blindness 
23  know  and  use  Braille 

8  have  severe  auditory  problems 

5  have  siblings  with  visual  difficulties 
52  were  given  instruction  with  the  long  cane 

2  use  guide  dogs 
67  have  been  seen  more  than  ten  times 

1  has  refused  instruction 

7  are  in  state  institutions 

9  had  a  sudden  unexpected  traumatic  onset  of  blindness 
4  were  blinded  in  automobile  accidents 

70  use  the  services  of  the  Montana  State  Library 
9*4-  have  individual  distinctive  characteristics 


WHERE 


All  of  the  following  countries  have  at  least  two  characteristics 
in  common:   Japan,  England,  Germany  (  east  and  west  combined  ), 
Ireland  (  north  and  south  combined  ),  Korea  (north  and  south 
combined  ),  Italy,  Sweden,  Finland,  Greece,  Viet  Nam  (  north 
and  south  combined  ),  Norway,  Scotland  and  many,  many  more.  Without 
exception,  each  of  these  countries  is  smaller  than  the  state  of 
Montana.  Without  exception,  each  of  these  countries  has  a  greater 
population  than  Montana. 

With  less  than  five  people  per  square  mile  within  its  vast  600 
mile  long  by  300  mile  wide  frame,  Montana  must  certainly  be  class- 
ified as  a  rural  state.   It  is  a  land  of  extremes.   It  is  a  land 
where  cherry  orchards  thrive  on  the  slopes  of  glacier-peaked  pin- 
nacles; a  land  where  temperatures  vary  from  a  sweltering  110°  to 
a  somewhat  chilly  50°  below  zero;  a  land  where  the  people  over- 
whelmingly re-endorsed  the  death  penalty  in  1972  yet  have  not  sent 
anyone  to  the  gallows  in  thirty  years;  a  land  with  conservative 
politics  and  a  hallucinogenic  state  flower. 


WHY 


The  original  proposal  was  to  provide  orientation  and  mobility 
instruction  to  the  blind  citizens  of  Montana.  Prior  to  the 
inception  of  this  project,  mobility  instruction  was  a  service 
which  had  to  be  purchased  at  orientation  centers  in  large 
urban  areas  of  the  country.  The  two  closest  such  centers  are 
located  in  Seattle,  Washington  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Because  of  the  great  distances  involved ,  the  expense  and  per- 
haps the  lack  of  relevance  of  urban  oriented  centers  to  the 
rural  environment  of  Montana,  it  was  thought  that  Montana 
must  develope  a  program  of  its  own. 

Just  as  the  philosophy  of  this  author  dictates  that  blind  people 
must  be  treated  as  individuals,  each  with  his  own  unique  charac- 
teristics and  traits,  so  must  the  state  of  Montana  be  thought  of 
in  terms  of  its  uniqueness.  While  the  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  is  not  a  task  peculiar  to  Montana,  the  methods  and 
techniques  necessary  to  accomplish  these  goals  must  be  appropriate 
not  only  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  individual  but,  indeed,  they 
must  be  appropriate  to  the  geographic  area  in  which  he  will  reside. 
What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  person  who  masters  the  complexity 
of  an  urban  transit  system  and  then  returns  to  his  home  community 
which  is  devoid  of  all  public  transportation.  What  end  has  been 
served  by  the  ability  to  navigate  across  a  heavily  traveled  multi- 
laned  thoroughfare  when  neither  pared  streets  nor  sidewalks  exist 
in  the  area  where  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  instruction  will 
be  put  to  use. 

Such  was  the  thinking  which  gave  birth  to  the  Montana  orientation 
and  mobility  project.  The  project  has  served  to  reaffirm  these 
feelings.  The  mobility  project  has  not  been  without  problems,  how- 
ever we  feel  that  strides  are  being  made  in  the  proper  direction. 
Indeed,  a  long  journey  must  begin  with  the  first  step! 


WHEN 


The  orientation  and  mobility  project  in  the  state  of  Montana  began  on 
July  1,  1969.  The  project  received  ninety  percent  federal  funding  and 
was  renewed  on  July  1  of  1970  and  again  on  July  1  of  1971.  The  project 
ended  on  June  30,  1972.  Beginning  on  July  1,  1972  the  project  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  Visual  Service  Division. 


WHAT 


By  necessity,  specialists  in  Montana  must  often  possess 
versatility  in  many  areas.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
orientation  and  mobility  specialist  who  is,  in  effect  -  "the 
project". 

The  classical  definition  of  "cane-travel"  or  peripatology  has 
been  discarded  in  favor  of  a  broadened  definition  to  include 
involvement  in  problems  of  adjustment  to  blindness,  assistance 
with  daily  living  skills,  resource  work  with  families,  public 
education  and  public  relations,  as  well  as  actual  mobility  in- 
struction.  The  mobility  specialist  has  been  many  things  to  many 
people . 

No  strict  boundaries  have  been  drawn  on  the  job  descriptions 
between  the  mobility  specialist  and  the  rehabilitation  counselors 
within  the  Visual  Services  Division.   The  mobility  specialist  is, 
rather,  a  resource  upon  which  a  counselor  can  call.  He  does  net 
carry  a  caseload,  as  such,  and  serves  rehabilitation  clients  and 
non-clients  alike. 

A  person  may  be  well  educated,  well  read  and  well  qualified  for  a 
given  occupation;  BUT  if  he  can  not  get  to  and  from  the  job  on  his 
own,  can  not  keep  himself  clean  and  neat,  and  can  not,  in  general, 
do  for  himself  what  others  do  on  a  daily  basis,  then  that  person  can 
not  be  described  as  "rehabilitated".   Installing  the  ability  to  see 
reality  and  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  has  been  a  common  de- 
nominator for  those  individuals  whom  the  author  has  had  the  pleasure 
to  serve. 


HOW 


When  a  service  is  to  be  offered,  there  are  two  alternatives. 
The  vendor  must  either  go  to  the  recipient  or  the  recipient 
must  go  to  the  vendor.  During  the  three  years  of  this  project, 
a  combination  of  both  has  been  used. 

Because  of  the  vast  expanse  of  geography  in  this  state  and  the 
demographical  distribution,  it  is  not  possible  for  one  person 
to  be  physically  present  in  all  places  when  called  upon,  with- 
out expending  a  majority  of  the  time  behind  the  wheel  of  an 
automobile.  Major  population  centers  have  been  covered  fre- 
quently with  a  direct  relationship  of  frequency  of  trips  to 
clientele  dispersion. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  project  to  omit  services 
from  those  individuals  living  in  remote  areas,  however  some 
priorities  have  had  to  be  set.  To  spend  several  weeks  or  months 
with  one  individual  in  an  isolated  area  might  mean  the  total 
neglect  of  several  people  living  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another.  Conversely,  some  individuals  in  close  proximity  have 
been  neglected  as  in  the  case  of  nursing  homes  and  state  mental 
institutions.  Involvement  in  these  or  similar  facilities  would 
and  should  entail  a  host  of  trained  personnel.  In-service-train- 
ing sessions  have  been  conducted  with  the  staff  of  such  facilities, 
however  the  project  has  not  had  a  great  deal  of  involvement  with 
blind  individuals  located  in  these  facilities. 

During  the  period  of  the  project  -  July  1,  I969  to  June  JO,   1972  - 
the  author  traveled  32,256  miles  in  pursuit  of  his  duties.  Of 
these,  1^,008  were  by  automobile  and  18,248  were  by  commercial 
airlines.  Forty-six  of  Montana's  fifty-six  counties  have  been 
visited  at  one  time  or  another. 


Unique  as  Montana  and  its  needs  may  be,  the  project  has  not  lived 
in  a  vacuum.   Close  contact  with  others  in  the  field  has  been  main- 
tained.  Ideas  and  innovations  (or  portions  thereof) ,  when  con- 
sidered relevant,  have  been  adopted  from  other  programs.   Indeed, 
professional  plagiarism  is  used  widely  in  this  country  to  serve 
people,  and  Montana  has  been  no  exception. 

The  author  is  a  member  of,  has  attended  meetings  of  and  holds  office 
in  some  or  all  of  the  following  organizations: 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(AAWB) 
The  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 

(AEVH) 
The  California  Association  of  Orientation  and  Mobility  Specialists 

(CAOMS) 
The  National  Rehabilitation  Association   (NRA) 
The  National  Council  for  Exceptional  Children   (CEC) 

Specialists  in  the  field  of  orientation  and  mobility  from  other  states 
have  visited  the  Montana  project.   They  include  those  from  California, 
Washington,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  North  Carolina  and 
Alberta,  Canada.   Directors  of  university  training  programs  in  orientation 
and  mobility  have  visited  from  California  and  Colorado.   Representatives 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Seeing  Eye  and  the  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  have  all  been  to  Montana. 

The  author  has  visited  other  orientation  and  mobility  projects.   These 
include  those  dealing  with  children,  college  students,  geriatric  con- 
centration, deaf-blind,  multiple  handicaps  and  nearly  all  combinations 
of  the  above.   Centers  and  programs  visited  include  those  located  in 
California,  Colorado,  New  York,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and 
Arizona. 


SUMMARY 


Success  or  failure  are  entities  which  are  not  easily  meas- 
ured in  the  area  of  orientation  and  mobility.   The  charac- 
teristics of  each  individual  must  be  examined  on  any  scale. 
That  which  might  be  thought  to  be  success  for  one  might 
indeed  be  failure  for  another.   If  this  project  has  in 
any  way  contributed  to  better  adjustment  to  the  circum- 
stances of  any  blind  individual  in  this  state,  then  cer- 
tainly some  measure  of  success  for  that  individual,  and 
in  turn  the  project,  must  be  considered.   It  will  no  doubt 
be  many  years  before  anyone  can  attach  the  label  of  success 
or  failure  to  this  project  -  and  who  but  the  individual 
served  can  properly  make  this  determination? 

In  the  eyes  of  the  author,  the  project  has  net  fulfilled 
all  expectations  of  the  goals  as  originally  anticipated  by 
the  project.  Adjustment  to  blindness  -  both  the  mechan- 
ical and  emotional  aspects  -  is  not  something  which  is 
grasped  in  a  few  hours  or,  indeed,  in  a  few  days.   It  is 
something  which  is  not  easy  to  any,  is  difficult  to  most, 
and  comes  never  to  some.   It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  one 
individual  to  provide  in-depth  services  on  an  itinerant 
basis  to  all  of  those  in  need.   Such  an  itinerant  program,  in 
the  future,  must  by  necessity  work  with  a  specific  caseload 
in  a  pre-determined  specified  area.  Adequate  services  to 
a  few  will  mean  exclusion  of  others. 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that  to  achieve  the  goals 
as  originally  set  forth  for  this  project,  the  recipient 
must  come  to  the  vendor.  An  orientation  center  for  the 
blind  of  this  state  is  a  must  if  we  are  to  assist  the  blind 
to  become  "one  of  us"  and  not  "one  of  them". 


APPENDICES 


A  -  Major  routes  covered  by  author  during  orientation  and 
mobility  project 

B  -  Out-of-state  contacts  with  other  orientation  and  mobility 
projects 

C  -  Background  information  sheet  used  for  each  student  of  project 

D  -  Daily  progress  report 

E  -  Narrative  summary  on  mobility  instruction 

F  -  Check  list  for  mobility  skills  (  Basic  ) 

G  -  Check  list  for  mobility  skills  (  Intermediate  and  Advanced  ) 

H  -  Check  list  for  Personal  skills 

I  -  Check  list  for  domestic  skills 
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The  Montana  mobility  project  has  not  existed  in  a  vacuum.  That  the 
project  was  in  contact  with  others  in  the  field  can  be  seen  by  the 
map  which  follows.  Each  line  on  the  map  represents  a  trip  by  the 
author  to  visit  another  program  or  a  visit  by  another  orientation 
and  mobility  specialist  to  visit  the  Montana  pj-'ograai. 


STATE   OF  MONTANA 

DEPARTMENT  OF   SOCIAL  AND   REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

VISUAL  SERVICES   DIVISION 

BACKGROUND    INFORMATION 
ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY   TRAINING 


NAME: 


ADDRESS : 


COUNTY: 


CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS: 


DURATION  OF  BLINDNESS: 
VISUAL  ACUITY: 


SECONDARY  DISABILITIES: 


AGE: 


VSD  CLIENT 


COUNSELOR: 


NON  CLIENT 


PREVIOUS   MOBILITY   INSTRUCTION: 
MEANS  OF  TRAVEL   TO  DATE: 

BASIC  TECHNIQUES: 

ORIENTA  TION : 

ATTITUDE: 


REMARKS : 


DATE: 


MOBILITY   SPECIALIST 


Orientation  and  Mobility  n 

Daily  Progress  Report 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Name. 
Unit_ 


Date. 


STATE  OF  MONTANA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

VISUAL  SERVICES  DIVISION 

ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY  TRAINING 
NARRATIVE  SUMMARY 


NAME:  VSD  CLIENT NON  CLIENT_ 

ADDRESS: 

DATE: INTERIM: FINAL: 

COUNSELOR: 


MOBILITY  SPECIALIST 


STATE   OF   MONTANA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  AND   REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

VISUAL   SERVICES    DIVISION 

MOBILITY  SKILLS 
(BASIC) 


NAME: DATE: 


ADDRESS : 


STUDENT   INTRODUCED  TO  CANE:  DATE: 


MATERIAL:, 
LENGTH: 


GRIP:         CORRECT WRIST:  PROPER 


TOO    TIGHT TOO   RIGID 

TOO   LOOSE TOO   RELAXED 

INDEX   FINGER  PRONATES 


THUMB SUPINATES_ 

ARM  POSITION:  PROPER 


OFF   CENTER   TO   CANE   HAND  SIDE_ 
OVER   CENTERED 


ARM  AND  HAND  CARRIED  TOO  HIGH_ 
ARM  AND  HAND   CARRIED   TOO  LOwJ 

HAND  TOO  CLOSE  TO  BODY 

ELBOW  AWAY  FROM  BODY 

ELBOW  AGAINST  BODY 

ELBOW  STRAIGHT 

ELBOW  BENT 


ARC:  CORRECT 


CANE    TIP  BEING   DRAGGED_ 
CANE    TIP  TOO  HIGH 


ARC  TOO  NARROW:      LEFT RIGHT  BOTH 

ARC  TOO  WIDE:  LEFT RIGHT BOTH* 

STUDENT'S   BODY   SWAYS   WITH  ARC 


STUDENT  CLEARS    PROPERLY  BEFORE   STEPPING  OFF   CURB_ 

NARROWER  ARC    IN  CONGESTED  AREAS 

ARC  WIDENS    IN  UNFAMILIAR  AREAS 

ARC   IS   CORRECT  WHEN  FOLLOWING  SHORELINE  OR  CURB__. 
IF  ARC    IS    INCORRECT,    IS    IT   CONSISTENTLY   SO 


IN  AND  OUT  OF  STEP: 


•IF   OUT:        AFTER  CANE  STRIKES   OBJECT 
WHEN  CANE  STICKS 


STEPPING  UP  OR  DOWN  FROM  CURB 


MOBILITY   SPECIALIST 


STATE   OF   MONTANA 

DEPARTMENT   OF   SOCIAL  AND   REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

VISUAL  SERVICES   DIVISION 

MOBILITY  SKILLS 

INTERMEDIATE  AND  ADVANCED 


NAME: 


DATE: 


ADDRESS 


CANE   DETECTS    DROPS    OR  OTHER  CHANGES    IN  TERRAIN 


GAIT  AND  BODY  CARRIAGE: 


CORRECT 


GAIT  TOO   SLOW    (CAUTIOUS) 

GAIT  TOO   FAST    (WRECKLESS) 

SLOWS    IN   PACE  WHEN   IN  UNFAMILIAR  OR  CONGESTED  AREA_ 

SHOULDERS    PROPERLY  ALIGNED 

IF  UNUSUAL  BODY    POSTURE,    DESCRIBE         ___. 


ZIG-ZAG  LINE  OF   TRAVEL 
STRAIGHT  LINE   OF   TRAVEL 


STAIRS 


STREET  CROSSINGS: 


USES  SOUNDS  AVAiLABLE_ 
VEERS  WHEN  CROSSING: 
TRAFFIC  SIGNALS_ 
TENSION  DURING  CROSSINGS 


LEFT 


USE   OF  LANDMARKS   WHEN  CROSS  IN G_ 
PROPER    POSITION  BEFORE   STARTING" 


ORIENTATION: 


DIFFICULTY   REMEMBERING   STREET   SEQUENCES 

DIFFICULTY  REVERSING  FAMILIAR  ROUTE __ 

DIFFICULTY  REMEMBERING   TURN   SEQUENCES___ 
USES    SUN   TO  AID    IN  CONFIRMING   DIRECTION' 


USES   WIND   OR  ABSENCE   OF  WIND  AS    INDICATOR  OF   THE 
STRUCTURES  ALONG  SIDE 


MISCELLANEOUS:    SOLICITS    TOO  MUCH  AID    IN  FAMILInR  AREA 


SOLICITS   TOO  LITTLE  AID   IN  UNFAMILIAR  AR"A_ 

DENIES   OR  ACCEPTS   AID   GRACIOUSLY____ _ _ 

ABILITY  TO  RE-ORIENT  IF  DISORIENTED  _____ 

USE  OF  OBJEC1    PERCEPTION   IF  AVAILABLE " 

ADEQUATE   CONCEPT  OF   ENVIRONMENT? 


M05ILITY   SPECIALIST 


STATE   OF  MONTANA 
DEPARTMENT  OF   SOCIAL  AND  REHAB IL1 


CATION  SERVICES 


VISUAL  SERVICES  DIVISION 

U 

i  i 

PERSONAL  SKILLS 

DAILY  SKILLS 

GROOMING  AND  HYGIENE 

CLOTHING  CARE 

TELL  TIME 

NAILS 

SELECTION 

Clock:  Braille 

Clean 

Identify  Colors 

Print 

File 
Clip 
Polish 

Identify  Fabrics 

Rcvd 

Aware  of  styles 

Watch:  Braille 

Methods  of  marking 

Print 

TEETH 

Rcvd 

CARE 

Brush 

Maintain  clean 

Mouthwash 

Ha:'g 

DIAL  TELEPHONE 

HAIR 
Comb,  brush 

Fold 

Handle  properly 

Pack 

Reach  operator 

Reach  information 

Part 

Set 

SHOES 

Use  Pay  Phone 

Identify  color 

Push-button  phone 

Wash 

Clean 

Dry 

Shine 

IDENTIFY  CURRENCY 

Spray 

Upkeep 

Coins 

Dressings 

Bills 

Wig  care 

ACCESSORIES 

Make  change 

Professional  care 

Neckties 

MAKE-UP  &  SKIN 
Cleansing 

Knot 

LIGHT  MATCHES 

Clip-ons 

Wooden 

Tacks ,  bars 

Book 

Make-up  base 

Belts 

Lighters 

Powder ^ 

Blush  " 

Socks,  Stockings 

Fill 

But  toning 

Operate 

Lipstick 

Zippers 

Light  cig. ,  pine 

Eye -shadow 

Mascara 

Jewelry 

Fastenings 

SEWING 

Shape  brows 
Blemish  creams 

Earrings 

Thread  needle 

Tape  measure 

SHAVING 

Sew  buttons 

Sew  hem 

Electric 
Safety 

Simple  repairs 

Care  of  razor 

FIRST  A ID -MEDICAL 

Toiletries 

Apply  band-aid 

SOCIAL  SKILLS 

Cornwall  syringe 

Apply  eye  drops 

Posture 

Cary  Thermometer 

Sit  gracefully 

Shake  hands 

No  blind isms 

Face  speaker 

Face  work 

Use  of  voice 

STATE  OF  MONTANA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

VISUAL  SERVICES  DIVISION 

DOMESTIC  SKILLS 


TABLE  SKILLS 

APPLIANCES 

HOUSEKELPiNC- 

SET  TABLE:  Informal 

Plug  in 

Dust 

Formal 

Mixer: hand 
table 

Vaccuum 

POUR:  Hot  Liquids 

Carpet  sweep 

Cold  Liquids 

Can  openers 

Hang  Curtsin3 

CUT:  Meat  w  knife 

Toaster 

Venetian  blinds 

Pie  w  fork 

Blender 

Sweep  floors 

USE:  Spoon 
Fork 

Percolator 

Wash  floors 

Pressure  cooker 
Elec.  Perc. 

Wax  floor s_^ 

Knife 

Dry  mop 

Napkin 

APPLY:  Salt,  Pepper 

RECIPES 

Make  bed 

Catsup 

Simple 

Change  linens 

Butter 

Complex 

Budgeting 

Cream 

Clean  toilet 

Sugar 

Menu  planning 

Wipe  tiles 

EAT:  At  proper  rate 

Shopping 

Clean  sink 

Without  noise 

Conservative 

Clean  tub 

Mouth  shut 

cooking 

Wash  mirror 

GENERAL : 

Food  Storage_ 

Wash  window^ 

Reaches  properly 

Sits  gracefully 

CLEAN-UP 

Arrange  Med.  Cab. 

Ask  for  nee.  help 

Dishwashing: 

Hand 

CLOTHING  CONS  TRUCTIOg 

BASIC  FOOD  SKILLS 

Machine 

S  ewin g  Ma  ch ine : 

SANDWICH 

Wipe  counters 

Thread 

Spread 

Wipe  appliances 

Operate 

Assemble 

Clean  appliances 

Cut 

Refrigerator 

Pattern  selection 

Wrap 
Instant  puddings 

Stover^ 

U*se  of  Cleansers 

Fabric  selection 

Frozen  juices 

Abras  ives 

Detergents 

Pattern  lay-out^_ 

Sandwich  fillings 

Adapted  patterns 

Salads 

Spray  cans 

Cutting  out 

ORIENTATION 

LAUNDRY 

Cent,  true  t  ion: 

Detergents 

Darts 

FRY -PAN  COOKING 

Bleaches 

Seam:? 

Washer 

Facing 

BROILER -OVEN 

Dryer 
Hand  wash 

Hand  finishing___ 

BASIC  STOVE:  Elec. 

Sort  iiig_ 

Hanging 

OTHER 

Gas 

Boil 

Fry 

IRONING 

Bake 

Flat 

Broil 

Shirt 

Pants 

SAFETY  RULES 

Complex_ 

USE  OF  KNIVES 

Carry    Store 

Pare S 1  ice_ 

Magna -wonder 


Electric  carving 


